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Incidents and Reflections—No. 171. 


REPROOF. 

When the wife of Sir Stamford Raffles, who 
was for a time Governor of Singapore in India, 
had lost a favorite child, she was so overwhelmed 
with grief, that she shut herself up in her room 
and gave way to her sorrow, neglecting her 
other children, and a proper attention to her 
duties. From this condition she was aroused by 
a reproof of one of the native women, a person 
of low caste employed about the nursery, to 
whom doubtless it must have been a great effort 
thus to address one to whom she looked up with 
feelings of much deference. She addressed her 
as follows : 

“Tam come because you have been here many 
days shut up in a dark room, and no one dares 
to come near you. Are you not ashamed to 
grieve in this manner, when you ought to be 
thanking God for having given you the most 
beautiful child that ever was seen? Were you 
not the envy of everybody? Did any one see 
him or speak of him without admiring him? 
And instead of letting this child continue in this 
world till he should be worn out with trouble 
and sorrow, has not God taken him to heaven in 
his beauty? For shame—leave off weeping, and 
let me open a window.” 

On one occasion John Wesley gave a skilfully 
worded and, as it proved, a very effective re- 
proof to General Oglethorpe, the Governor of 
Georgia, with whom he crossed the ocean to 
America. Hearing an unusual noise in his cabin, 
he stepped in to inquire the cause. He found 
the general highly incensed, because his servant 
had drank up some Cyprus-wine, which the 
general had provided for his own use. “ But,” 
he added, “I will be revenged on him, I have 
ordered him to be tied hand and foot, and ear- 
ried to the man-of-war which sails with us. The 
rascal should have taken care how he used me 
so, for I never forgive.” “Then I hope,” replied 
Wesley, “you never sin.” This reference to our 
Saviour’s declaration, “If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses,” produced such an effect on the 
general, that he restored the custody of his keys 
to the offending servant, with an admonition to 
behave better for the future. 

Equally effective was the rebuke administered 
by John Locke, the distinguished author of a 


treatise on the human understanding, who had 
been introduced by Lord Shaftesbury to the 
Duke of Buckingham and Lord Halifax. The 
three noblemen, according to the foolish customs 
of the times, sat down to a game of cards, instead 
of entering into rational and improving conver- 
sation. Locke, after looking on for a time, pulled 
out his pocket-book and began to write. One 
of the company observed the manner in which 
he was employed, and took the liberty of asking 
what he was writing. ‘“ My lord,” said Locke 
in reply, “I am endeavoring, as far as possible, 
to profit by my present situation; for, having 
waited with impatience for the honor of being 
in company with the greatest men of the age, I 
thought I could do nothing better than write 
down your conversation ; and, indeed, I have set 
down the substance of what you have said this 
last hour or two.”’ The three noblemen, sensible 
of the force of this well-timed ridicule, laid aside 
their cards, and entered into conversation on 
subjects more worthy of rational beings. 

Isaac Walton relates the following instance 
of a rebuke given to one who was seeking in out- 
ward things that which could only be found in 
himself. He says: 

“T knew a man that had health and riches, 
and several houses, all beautiful and well-fur- 
nished, and would often be troubling himself 
and family to remove from one of them to an- 
other. On being asked by a friend, why he re- 
moved so often from one house to another, he 
replied, ‘ It was in order to find content in some 
of them.’ But his friend, knowing his temper, 
told him, if he would find content in any of his 
houses, he must leave himself behind, for content 
can never dwell but with a meek and quiet 
soul.” 

An anecdote is told of a surgeon named 
Meikle, who was called to attend a man who 
had been stung on the face by a wasp or bee, 
and who was very impatient, swearing on ac- 
count of the pain. The doctor told him it would 
soon be better, but he continued to swear, until 
his attendant determined to give him a reproof ; 
so he said, “I see nothing the matter, only it 
might have been in a better place.” ‘“ Where 
might it have been ?” asked the sufferer, “ Why, 
on the tip of your tongue!” 

Less personal and direct, yet plain enough to 
be understood, was the implied rebuke expressed 
by — Howe, [probably John Howe, a Non- 
Conformist minister, and chaplain of Oliver 
Cromwell] who dined on one occasion with a 
person that spoke largely in praise of King 
Charles I., introducing many oaths into the dis- 
course. Howe remarked, that he had omitted 
one singular excellence in the character of that 
prince. The man eagerly inquired what that 
was, and received the reply, that “ he was never 
heard to swear an oath in common conversation.” 
The hint was received, and a promise given to 
break off the practice. 

At another time, when Howe was passing two 
persons who were talking with great earnestness, 
and imprecating curses on each other, he said to 
them, “I pray God save you both.” They 


accepted the admonition and returned him 
thanks. 

The habit of profane swearing, to which some 
of these anecdotes refer; and the horrid charac- 
ter of the oaths that are often uttered when the 
swearer becomes enraged, or sometimes even in 
a careless and thoughtless mood ; are so bad and 
unreasonable, that they are enough to shock the 
guilty, when calmly brought to his notice. An 
anecdote illustrating this has been preserved of 
William Wilson, a minister of Perth. He was 
walking along the streets of that town, and three 
soldiers happened to come near him, one of 
whom, on some frivolous account, expressed the 
wish that he might be damned! W. Wilson im- 
mediately turned round, and said, “ Poor man, 
and what if God should say Amen, and answer 
that prayer?” He passed on: the man seemed 
stupefied, and went home to his quarters in such 
a state of distraction, that he knew not where to 
turn for relief. He was soon after seized with a 
fever, under which he continued to suffer awful 
forebodings of future misery, saying that he was 
beyond the reach of mercy, and that God had 
sent his angel to tell him so. Hearing of his 
situation, William Wilson visited him, and en- 
deavored to set before him the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, to those who repent of their sins 
and lay hold of the hope set before them in the 
Gospel. The sick man found peace to his trou- 
bled mind, recovered his health, obtained a dis- 
charge from the army, which he felt to be un- 
favorable to a religious life, and settled down as 
an exemplary Christian. 

A similar reproof was once uttered by the 
pious William Romaine, of London. In cross- 
ing Blackfriars’ Bridge, he came up with a man, 
who, in impious language, called upon God “to 
damn his soul for Christ’s sake!” Laying his 
hand upon the blasphemer’s shoulder, Romaine 
said: “ My friend, God has done many things 
for Christ's sake, and perhaps He will do that 
too.” This probably brought home to the poor 
wretch’s heart, a feeling of the awful character 
of his imprecation; and was so blessed by the 
Spirit of God, that it was made the occasion of 
a change in his course of life, so that he became 
a follower of the Redeemer. J. W. 


—_—_—— Oe Oe 
For ‘‘ Tus Frienp.” 


A Vacation Across the Atlantic. 


(Concluded from page 90.) 

Sixth Mo. 30th. — Yesterday was another hard 
day. The captain declares there is a Jonah on 
board. I sit near him at table, and get a good 
share of his conversation. He is well read and 
intelligent, and like all of his kind is fond of 
talking, and don’t like to bé asked questions. Yes- 
terday afternoon he and three of us ‘egeim00 
were standing on a little dry spot on the quarter 
deck, doing our best to keep right side up, when 
suddenly an extra roll of the boat made it im- 
possible to keep our feet, and we all four unex- 
pectedly took seats and slid down hill into the 
scuppers. It quite gratified me to see the cap- 
tain so ignominiously go off his legs with us 
much despised landsmen. 
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But to-day is beautiful. People are commenc- 
ing to turn up whom we never suspected were 
on board. I find two Friends are in the ship 
beside myself. The skies are blue, the sea is 
calm, things are nice and dry ; the engines seem 
to throb out the words “going home, going 
home ;” the tables are attractive with good living 
and pleasant conversation, we all forget that we 
were ever sick, and are almost ready to believe 
that our voyage will wind up as pleasantly, as it 
began disagreeably. 

Evening on the sea during fair weather, is 
the most delightful part of the day. After the 
good things have been discussed at dinner, I love 
to go out on deck, and watch the great round 
sun sink into the tossing waters. Meanwhile 
the exquisite gray of twilight will steal over the 
misty scene until it deepens into the impene- 
trable black of night. Then the lights are placed 
around the deck and dance from stem to stern 
with the motion of the ship. Overhead the beau- 
tiful stars gaze down upon us, except where they 
are hid by the curling trail of smoke that in- 
cessantly pours forth from our two huge smoke- 
stacks. The phosphorescence flows away from 
the ship’s sides like molten gold, and I love to 
go out to the stern and watch in our wake the 
brilliant flashes of light that rival sparks of elec- 
tricity in beauty. All around, the cheerful hum 
of conversation is heard from almost unseen 
fellow-passengers, and after participating there- 
in, or else after walking the deck until it be- 
comes slippery with the dew of night, I go below 
to sleep till the morning’s light shall penetrate 
into my little cabin. 

Seventh Mo. 1st.—This afternoon we took the 
pilot on board, although several hundred miles 
from land. This operation always creates a 
great excitement on a big steamship. The pon- 
derous machinery stops, men get ready with 
ropes and a rope-ladder to throw over the ves- 
sel’s side, and the decks swarm with an eager 
throng, anxious to catch sight of the first thing 
American. A short distance away, the schooner- 
rigged and beautifully built pilot boat, with her 
number painted on her mainsail, gracefully rides 
the water like a thing of life. From her is sent 
out a little boat which dances over the waves 
towards us, and soon it is pulled alongside, and 
the pilot climbs up into our midst; then the en- 
gines wheeze and struggle, and we once more 
are moving on our course, actually feeling that 
now we are nearing home. 

These pilot boats will swim like ducks, will 
ride out almost any dreadful storm, and are beau- 
tiful specimens of marine architecture. They 
often venture out to sea 600 or 700 miles, so as 
to be first to catch an incoming steamer—the 
competition among them is so great. The pilots 
are paid according to the size of the vessel they 
take into port. It seems a dangerous and un- 
certain way of earning a livelihood ; yet I pre- 
sume it must pay very well, and it certainly 
ought to. 

Seventh Mo. 2nd, 1888.—On steamships ap- 
proaching their destination, there is most al- 
ways considerable conversation regarding going 
through the custom-house. The inexperienced 
will often be observed to anxiously inquire of 
the wise old travellers as to any danger of hav- 
ing their goods seized, what goods are dutiable, 
and how to avoid any extra annoyance in hav- 
ing their baggage examined. ‘The said wise old 
travellers are often ready to narrate hair breadth 
escapes from the vigilance of the customs’ officers, 
and some are even ready to tell how $5.00 has 
sometimes blinded the eyes of those representa- 
tives of the law. These tales are often open to 
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suspicion. I regret to observe that a great many 
people of mostly correct ideas or the subject of 
honesty, will be ready to express the belief that 
it is no sin to cheat the custom-house. Probably 
this wrong idea may be founded on the fact that 
we all dislike to be compelled to make an affi- 
davit as to the amount of dutiable goods in our 
possession, and then have all our possessions 
tumbled around to find if we have told the truth 
or not. Outside of the latter annoyance there 
is nothing to worry about for one who expects 
to tell the truth, and don’t try to cheat. My 
experience has been that it is possible to deal so 
with the inspectors that they are kept in a good 
humor and let me off very soon. But woe be- 
tide that individual who tries to conceal, or who 
is impudent to them! They can give him no end 
of trouble and vexation. Anyhow, none of us 
like to have our effects all pulled out and ex- 
posed to the amused gaze of unfeeling spectators. 
I have seen some funny scenes on custom-house 
docks. 

Seventh Mo. 3rd.—By the evening of the 2nd 
we once more realized that we were in American 
waters. For two days the quiet sea had made 
sweet amends for the tossing, and pounding, and 
aching it had given us the early part of the 
voyage. The mid-summer sun went down in a 
blaze of glory. As we watched for the low Long 
Island shore, the heavens burst forth as if with 
transparent gold, mingled with those marvellous 
tints of crimson, green, and blue, with which 
nature paints some of our summer sunsets. The 
gray green sea caught up the charming reflec- 
tion; and as the darkness of night obscured the 
scene, I detected to the north a little light spark- 
ling across the quiet waters, and knew it sent 
over a friendly welcome from the shores of my 
native land. W. C. ALLEN, 


ae 
Sevectep For “‘ THe Frienp.” 


Parental Care in the Training of Children. 


I have a sweet hope thy little ones will grow 
up to be a help and comfort to thee, and in order 
that it may be so, and that the Lord may de- 
light to bless them, I doubt not it is thy solicit- 
ous care to watch over the tender plants, lest any 
budding of pride, or any wrong shoot, spring up 
or frustrate the gracious intentions of Heaven 
in any degree towards them; and carefully and 
assiduously to nurture them up in that simplicity 
of manners and appearance which Truth leads 
into. Many parents, it is to be feared in our 
day, have been miserably deficient in the edu- 
cation of their offspring ; checking, hindering, 
and preventing that which ought to be culti- 
vated in them, and cherishing, forwarding and 
encouraging what ought to be rooted out and 
destroyed ; and hence it comes to pass that so 
little tenderness of spirit and amiable simplicity 
is to be seen in our youth, and very little of a 
succession of testimony-bearers is in prospect. 
One of the first temptations thrown in the way 
of children, after the age of infancy, is a little 
finery in dress, and the convictions of Grace re- 
monstrating against it being resisted, the re- 
proofs of that Divine Monitor (through repeated 
resistance) become less forcible, less clear and 
less felt, and so disregarded too much ; and hence 
for want of faithfulness in the little, and in the 
early discoveries, there is not a right growth 
experienced, but the contrary prevails ; and here 
is one great reason that the city of our fathers’ 
sepulchre lies waste. May it be our care, more 
and more, by example and precept, to train up 
our children in the way they should go, as the 
most probable means, with the Divine blessing, 
of preventing their departure from it in their 


riper years. And if there should in our families 
fall out some exceptions to this general rule, yet 
we shall have the comfort arising from a con- 
scious sense that we have done all in our power, 
and are clear in the sight of our Great Judge, 
the Chief Shepherd, who committed the little 
flock to our charge—From a letter of Richard 
Shackleton. 


John Pounds—the Founder of Ragged Schools, 


[The following interesting narrative of the 
life and labors of one who, like his Divine Mas- 
ter, spent much of his life in doing good to 
others, is condensed from a biographical sketch 
in “ Notable Workers in Humble Life,” by E. 
V. Hoare}: 


“Tt was by a picture that I was at first led to 
take an interest in ragged schools,” said Dr. 
Guthrie in a speech delivered at a public meet- 
ing in Edinburgh—* by a picture in an old, ob- 
scure, decaying burgh that stands on the shores 
of the Firth of Forth. ... I went to see this 
place many years ago; and going into an inn 
for refreshment, I found the room covered with 
pictures of shepherdesses with their crooks, and 
sailors in holiday attire—not particularly inter- 
esting. But above the chimney-piece there 
stood a large print, more respectable than its 
neighbors, which some skipper, the captain of 
one of the few ships which now trade between 
that once busy port and England, had probably 
brought to the town. It represented a cobbler’s 
room. The cobbler was there himself, spectacles 
on nose, an old shoe between his knees; that 
massive forehead and firm mouth indicating 
great determination of character; while from 
beneath his bushy eyebrows benevolence gleamed 
on a number of poor ragged boys and girls who 
stood at their lessons around the busy cobbler. 
My curiosity was awakened; and in the in- 
scription I read how this man, John Pounds, a 
cobbler in Portsmouth, taking pity on the mul- 
titude of poor ragged children left by ministers 
and magistrates, and ladies and gentlemen, to 
go to ruin on the streets, had, like a good shep- 
herd, gathered in these outcasts; how he had 
trained them to God and the world; and how, 
while earning his daily bread by the sweat 
of his brow, he had rescued from misery and 
saved to society not less than five hundred of 
these children. I felt ashamed of myself. I 
felt reproved for the little I had done. My 
feelings were touched. I was astonished at this 
man’s achievements; and I well remember, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, saying to my 
companion, and I have seen in my calmer and 
cooler moments no reason for unsaying the say- 
ing, ‘That man is an honor to humanity, and 
deserves the tallest monument ever raised with- 
in the shores of Britain!’” ... 

John Pounds was born in St. Mary’s Street, 
Portsmouth, on the 17th of Sixth Month, 1766; 
in that same street he found his life-work and 
made his humble home for seventy-two years; 
thither, though not to the very house in which 
he had been born, the old man was brought 
home dead on New-Year’s Day, 1839. ... 

Little Johnny enjoyed but few advantages in 
the way of education. His father was a car- 
penter in the dockyard; and the boy, when 
twelve years old, was taken from school to be 
apprenticed to his father’s trade. Of his mo- 
ther, we are told by one who recollected her 
well, and who was the life-long friend of her 
son, that “she was a good sort of woman; a 
pleasant kind of respectable woman. But she’d 
always be reading.” We may believe that 
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young John inherited his literary tastes from 
his mother, since we are told, on the same au- 
thority, that he too “was a terrible one for a 
book.” 

After a year or two in the dockyard, a terri- 
ble misfortune, as it appeared at the time, befell 
the young apprentice. He fell into an empty 
dry-dock and was taken home on a stretcher— 
to use his own words, “a heap o’ broken bones, 
and out o’ joint.” The lad was now a cripple 
for life—lame and painfully deformed. For 
him all the brightness of youth and “the wild 
joy of living” were over forever. “I was a 
lively young chap | then,” said the old man of 
sixty-seven ; “full o’ fun; up to every dodge. And 
who knows but I'd been like many ‘another 
young chap, gay and thoughtless, with their 
larking and fooleries? But the broken bones 
quiets me a bit. And I’s rubbed on very well, 
I has—thank the Lord.” 

It being impossible for young Pounds ever to 


and taps their beer for them. ‘ Mr. Pounds,’ 
another would say, ‘will you come and put up 
our bedstead for us? > €Yes” he says, and he 
goes upstairs and puts up their bedstead for 
them. And all for nothing. Nothing came 
amiss to him if he could help a poor neighbor.” 
It was out of these labors of love that the 
celebrated school grew up. Pounds had a 
nephew, a poor deformed thing, born with both 
feet turned in and overlapping one another. It 
was proposed by the surgeon to whom the child 
was taken that as soon as the ankle bones were 
tough enough they should be broken and the 
feet set straight. The story goes that the 
mother, having kept her little one a year, was 
taking it to the doctor, when she met John. In 
reply to a somewhat peremptory question, the 
woman admitted that she was going to the sur- 
geon to have the child’s feet operated on. “ Why, 
you savage old brute,” exclaimed the warm- 
hearted but rough- tongued cobbler, “ you’s not 





never came again for them till nine o’clock at 
night. They couldn’t—they were out at work 
all day ; and they'd often find them asleep be- 
fore the fire. They *d have had no food but 
what he gave them!” 


(To be continued.) 


How Whitworth Made the True Plane. 


At Maudsley’s shop Whitworth soon won a 
position as one of the best workmen, and while 
here he made his first great discov ery, which 
consisted in the construction of a set of perfect 
plane surfaces. Up to that time the most accu- 
rate planes had been obtained by first planing 
and then grinding the surfaces, They were 
never true, and young Whitworth became pos- 
sessed with the idea of making a true plane. At 
the next bench sat a Yorkshireman, a good 
workman and a good fellow, who took an inter- 
est in his young companion’s work. One day, 












































: ; . as they worked, Whitworth ventured on an idea. 
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came. Make three surfaces. If each will itt 
either of the others they must be planes and 
must be true. After another stage of skilful 


one summer on board a vessel trading between 
P Portsmouth and Swanage, carrying stone for 
the ordnance works. It afforded a pleasant 


children to sit on—some old broken boxes, a 
form or two, and the lower steps of the stairs 
that led to the room above. During the first 


change; the cobbler brought his kit of tools} years, at all events, he had no books—nothing labor the three planes were made and the test 
xt tg t: ; a mM. ’ : © | fulfilled. After the problem was solved Whit- 
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i and working at home at his trade. there was nothing available but broken frag- 


thing to show you.” The true planes were ex- 
hibited. “ Ay! tha’s done it,” said John. That 
was probably the greatest moment in a great 


In the year 1801, the paternal home having 
ly been broken up (the actual house was pulled 
down to make room for a larger), John Pounds 


ments of slates, and of these seldom enough for 
the class. Those early days at the new academy 
are thus described: 
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The school grew up gradually; indeed it was happy thought to be applied by Whitworth and 


ing interesting stories: and they were eager to 


85 a sort of after-thought. John Pounds was a] listen to them. By-and-by he got them some = ee oe by oe ae’ It ble — 
ch philanthropist first and a schoolmaster after-| little slates to write on, and began to teach | ° S for all a aes oe aoa ia “— 
ht wards, He never saved a penny. In the days| them how to do little sums. And neighbors Man as - Q ae a, 
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= tively large wages, he spent all, after providing | ing and saying their verses; and all seemed so Sede ee 

ae for his own small wants, on relieving the desti-| pleasant and happy. First one neighbor would| THe manner of the working of Truth is to 
om tute and buying food for the hungry. “ He| say, ‘Mr. Pounds, will you kindly Tet my little | humble the creature, and bring it into contrition, 
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er the neighbors round would come to him when |’em’—till his shop was full. And when once coeeenenneealn aa 
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they wanted anything done, it did not matter 
) a what. ‘Mr. Pounds,’ one would say, ‘ will you 
come and tap my beer for me?’ ‘Yes,’ he 
would say, and he goes down into their cellar 


his shop was full, it never slackened. So it 
went on to the end. ... Poor widows would 
bring their little children to him in the morning ; 
and he took care of them all day, and they 


A little child was once asked, where it lived? 
Turning towards its mother, who stood near by, 
the little one said, “‘ Where mamma is, there’s 
where I live.” 
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For “ Tue FRienp.” 

The article in last week’s FRrENpD on the posi- 
tion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, by a 
member of lowa Yearly Meeting of the Larger 
Body, interested me, where he said, “ The eyes of 
other Yearly Meetings are upon her,” and “the 
Friends’ Society has not finished her mission in 
the world in upholding those living testimonies 
given her to promulgate,—that of peace, and 
the spirituality of the Gospel dispensation,—the 
right call and qualification for a true Gospel 
ministry, as well as many others.” 

No doubt our responsibilities are great, and 
the fact that we seem (so far) to have been kept 
from some of the innovations which have trou- 
bled some other Yearly Meetings, does not di- 
minish them in the least. 

It becomes each and every one of usto examine 
closely into our conduct and walk amongst men, 
as to how far we are discharging our individual 
duties. This self-examination is, I think, obliga- 
tory upon us all, from the most favored minister 
or elder, to the most obscure member of any of 
our meetings. 

“Where much is given, much is required ;” 
and where but little is given, I hope we may be 
concerned to be faithful in that little, however 
small and unimportant the service may seem. 
If it is our duty, it cannot be discharged by 
others; and we may remember the promise that 
“He that is faithful in the little, shall be made 
ruler over more.” 

I hope we will not be too easily led into the 
creaturely activities which have laid waste some 
portions of our once highly favored religious 
Society. 

Don’t let us rely too much on wealth, high 
culture, mere Biblical knowledge, or our own 
talents. Our Saviour, when on earth, did not 
call upon either the learned or the rich Jews for 
his immediate and chosen followers; and if we 
expect to draw down the Divine blessing we 
must seek to know the Divine will, and follow 
it,—even if the service is very humbling to our 
naturally proud spirit. Mere appointments from 
our meetings, or high natural abilities improved 
by the highest culture, will not make us fitted 
for places we were never designed to fill, and 
into which our Heavenly Father has not called 
us, nor qualified us for. 

“Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, and 
He shall strengthen thine heart. Wait, I say, 
on the Lord.” 

Chester Co., Pa., Tenth Mo. 16th, 1888. 


A Suicide Prevented. 


A Piedmontese nobleman related the follow- 
ing incident in his experience: “I was weary of 
life, and after a day such as few have known, 
and none would wish to remember, was lounging 
along the street to the river, when I felt a sud- 
den check ; I turned and beheld a little boy, who 
caught the skirt of my coat in his anxiety to 
solicit my notice, whose look and manner were 
irresistible. Not less was the lesson he had 
learned, ‘ There are six of us, and we are dying 
for food.’ 

Why should not I, said I to myself, relieve 
this wretched family ? I have the means, and it 
will not delay me many minutes. But what if 
it does? The scene of misery he conducted me 
to, I cannot describe; I threw them my purse, 
and their burst of gratitude overcame me. It 
filled my eyes, it went as cordial to my heart. 
I will call again to-morrow, I said. Fool that I 
was, to think of leaving a world where so much 
pleasure was to be had, and so cheaply.”— 
Arvine’s Cyclopedia. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ Tue Frienp.”” 


MUSINGS. 


“The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth! Let all the earth 
keep silence !’—Rev. xix. 6. 
Return, return Olt peace of God! 
Return through mystie power of Faith, 
Or through the needed chastening rod— 
Return, mine inmost nature saith, 
To spread thy glorious light abroad ! 


Return, Oh Hope that’s “ not ashamed” — 
That stands triumphant in its right ; 
Until thy sorrowing child has claimed 
Thy attributes, with sweet delight! 


Return, Oh Charity and love !— 

The crowning link to bind thy chain: 

And let thy pensive captive prove 

Thy harmonizing power again 

To drown ali needless earthly care 

In faith in Thee—all else is vain. 
MARSHALLTON, Penna. 
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MARJORIE. 
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BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


“Q, dear,” saith Farmer Brown, one day, 
“T never saw such weather ! 
The rain will spoil my meadow-hay, 
And all my crops together.” 
His little daugher climbed his knee ; 
“T guess the sun will shine,” said she. 


“ But if the sun,” said Farmer Brown, 
“Should bring a dry September, 
With vines and stalks all wilted down, 
And fields scorched to an ember”— 
“ Why then ’twill rain,” said Marjorie. 
The little girl upon his knee. 


“ Ah, me!” sighed Farmer Brown, that fall, 
“Now what’s the use of living? 
No plan of mine succeeds at all”— 
“ Why, next month comes Thanksgiving, 
And then, of course,” said Marjorie, 
“ We're all as happy as can be.” 


“ Well, what should I be thankful for?” 
Asked Farmer Brown. “ My trouble 
This summer has grown more and more, 
My losses have been double, 
I’ve nothing left”—“* Why, you’ve got me!” 
Said Marjorie, upon his knee. 
—From Wide-Awake. 


— +e 


SLEEPING-TIME. 


“So He giveth his beloved sleep.’’—Ps,. cxxvii. 2. 


SELECTED. 


When the summer’s day has ended, and its duties all 
are done, 

And the eastern hills are gilded by the slowly setting 
sun, 

Then the songbird seeks the quiet and the shelter of its 
nest, 

While the flowers close their eyes in sleep upon their 
mother’s breast. 


When his day of toil is over, then the laborer seeks 
his home, 

And his frame is worn and weary, but his rest has yet 
to come; 

There are those at home to greet him well, with many 
a loving cheer, 

And the thought doth urge him onward to the home 
he holds so dear. 


When the gentle twilight falleth, then the children 
gather home, 

For their little feet are weary and their sleeping time 
has come ; 

And in peace they lay unconscious, though in safety 
all the while, 

Till they rise to greet the sunlight and their father’s 
loving smile. 


When the Christian’s day has ended, and his work on 
earth is o’er, 

And he longs to meet his loved ones, who have gath- 
ered home before— 

Then the Father calls his children to the quiet of his 
home, 

For the twilight shades have gathered and their sleep- 
ing-time has come. 

— William H. Ross, in the Christian. 


For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 
A Ramble in the Swamp. 

On the 9th of Tenth Month the air was so 
cold that a heavy frost during the coming night 
seemed probable; and so, before its blighting 
effects had destroyed the beauty of the remain- 
ing flowers, I determined once more to visit a 
swamp, rich in plants, which I had often before 
explored. 

I especially desired to secure for my herbarium 
a good specimen of the beautiful Closed Gentian 
(Gentiana Saponaria), which I knew was to be 
found there; and in this I was quite successful ; 
for the plants grew there abundantly, and some 
of them were the finest specimens I had ever 
seen. The flowers are a bright blue, and about 
2 inches long, and may be compared to a little 
bag or purse plaited lengthways, narrow at the 
base, enlarged in the middle, and again con- 
tracted at the top, where its points or lobes fold 
inward so as to apparently close the opening to 
the interior organs—the precious treasures of 
stamen and pistils it is designed to contain and 
protect. The stem is crowned with a cluster of 
these flowers; and often similar clusters are 
found in the axils of the leaves below. The 
leaves themselves are smooth and graceful in 
shape—so that the whole plant is very attractive 
in appearance, the more so because it blooms so 
late in the season, when most other plants have 
lost their beauty. Though nearly one-third of 
the Tenth Month had passed, I found many of 
the flower buds not yet fully developed. It may 
give some idea of the luxuriance of the growth 
of these plants, to mention that one of them had 
more than 30 flowers, and another, a truly mag- 
nificent specimen, upwards of 50, many of them 
fully developed, and others but partially so. 

About ten days before, I had collected on the 
rocky banks of the Brandywine in Chester Co., 
Pa., another Gentian (Gentiana Andrewsii), so 
nearly resembling the common Closed Gentian, 
that I brought it home, supposing it to be the 
same. In it the flowers are also closed, but the 
projecting points or limbs of the corolla have 
been cut off, and the light-colored connecting 
membrane projects beyond the blue; and there 
are other differences, observable to the eye of a 
botanist, which show that it is a different, but 
closely allied species. 

Another, and still more admired species of 
Gentian, is not uncommon in Chester County, 
although I have never found it in our part of 
New Jersey. It is the Fringed Gentian ( Gen- 
tiana crinita). The flowers are about the same 
size as those above described, but instead of the 
lobes of the corolla being drawn together, they 
open out at the top in a narrow bell shape, and 
are beautifully fringed. The color is a deep 
blue. It is not very abundant, so that I felt well 
pleased, when a kind friend procured for me 
some specimens, on the 4th of Tenth Month. I 
mention the dates, to show that all of these are 
late-flowering species, coming to cheer the eye, 
when other flowers are leaving us. 

Another Gentian, I met with on the 29th of 
Ninth Month, on the sea coast of New Jersey, 
above Absecom. It has a simple, slender stem, 
about a foot in height, with very narrow leaves, 
and crowned with a flower of a most brilliant 
purplish-blue color, which opens into a funnel or 
bell of about 2 inches in length. The discovery 
of this species (Gentiana angustifolia), gave me 
a thrill of pleasure, partly from its intrinsic 
beauty, and partly because I had never seen it 
until the present season. 

The natural order of Gentian worts includes 
about 70 genera and upwards of 500 species. 
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Among the Gentians proper, blue is the pre- 
vailing color; yet white, yellow, and even red 
flowers are met with. The red-flowered species 
are almost confined to the Andes, while blue- 
flowered species ascend the Himalayas to the 
height of 16,000 feet. The great majority are 
found in hilly or mountainous districts in the 
northern hemisphere. “The abundance and 
beauty of the Gentians on the European Alps 
never fails to arrest the attention of the trav- 
eller.” The color of some of the lower growing 
species is an intensely brilliant blue, and they 
may be found growing in profusion, surrounded 
by ice-clad rocks and glaciers. 

Most of the Gentians contain a bitter principle 
which is used as a tonic, The Gentian root of the 
apothecary is obtained from a yellow-flowered 
species ( Gentiana lutea) growing in Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. 

When wading through the dense vegetation 
that covered the swampy ground, much of it as 
high as my head, I came to the dead stem of 
one of the beautiful wild lilies (Lilium superbum), 
with seed pods where once the flowers had been ; 
and determined to take the roots and plant 
them in our garden at home, in hopes that they 
would flourish there. The Lily has an under- 
ground stem or bulb, composed of a mass of 
thick white scales, closely appressed, from the 
bottom of which descend the true roots, which 
are long, thread-like organs. From the top of 
this mass of scales the flowering bud ascends 
and produces the stem, leaves and flowers. In 
the specimen I examined, a new mass of such 
scales had been formed on one side of that 
which had produced the flowers of the present 
year; and from this the flowers of the succeeding 
year were designed to come. So the Lily propa- 
gates itself in two ways—both by its seeds, and 
by offsets under the surface. When washed from 
the surrounding black, peaty soil, the bulbs and 
roots of the Lily were very interesting and 
instructive objects of study, and withal quite 
pretty. On cutting open the bulb, which had 
already flowered, it was evident that the flower 
had sprung from a central bud, and that the 
thick scales which surrounded it might be 
regarded as undeveloped leaf buds, designed to 
protect the living centre from injury. 

On the under side of the peaty sod which I 
upturned in digging up the Lily, I found a 
pretty large white grub, with brown head and 
jaws, in a semi-torpid condition. It had, I sup- 
pose, taken refuge for the winter in that well- 
sheltered position; and, if undisturbed, would 
emerge the next year as one of the numerous 
family of beetles, with thin, gauzy wings for 
flying, and thick, horny wing-cases to protect 
the wings when at rest, or creeping upon the 


earth. 
(To be concluded.) 





Charles Kingsley on Gambling.—The follow- 
ing letter, says the Trish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 
was addressed by the late Charles Kingsley to 
a public-school boy who had put money into a 
sweepstake without thinking in was wrong: 

“My Dearest Boy—There is a matter which 
gave me much uneasiness when you mentioned 
it. You said you had put into some lottery for 
the Derby, and had hedged to make safe. Now, 
all that is bad—bad, nothing but bad. Of all 
habits, gambling is the one I hate most, and 
have avoided most. Of all habits, it grows 
most on eager minds. Success and loss alike 
make it grow. Of all habits, however much 
civilized men may give way to it, it is one of the 
most intrinsically savage. Historically, it has 


been the peace excitement of the lower brutes 
in human form for ages past. Morally, it is un- 
chivalrous and unchristian. (1) It gains money 
by the lowest and most unjust means, for it 
takes money out of your neighbor’s pocket with- 
out giving him anything in return. (2) It 
tempts you to use what you fancy your superior 
knowledge of a horse’s merits, or anything else, 
to your neighbor’s harm. If you know better 
than your neighbor, you are bound to give him 
your advice. Instead, you conceal your knowl- 
edge to win from his ignorance; hence come 
all sorts of concealments, dodges, deceits; I say 
the devil is the only father of it. I’m sure, 
moreover, that the head master would object 
seriously to anything like a lottery, betting or 
gambling. I hope you have not won; I should 
not be sorry for you to lose. If you hive won, 
[I shall not congratulate you. If you wish to 
please me, you will give back to its lawful own- 
ers the money you have won. If you are a 
loser in gross thereby, I will gladly reimburse 
your losses this time. As you had put in, you 
could not in honor draw back until after the 
event. Now you can give back your money, 
saying that you understood that the head master 
and I disapprove of such things, and so gain a 
very great moral influence. Recollect always 
that the stock argument is worthless. It is this: 
‘My friend would win from me if he could, 
therefore I have an equal right to win from him.’ 
Nonsense. The same argument would prove 
that I have a right to maim or kill a man if 
only I give him leave to maim or kill me if he 
ean and will. I have spoken my mind once 
and for all on a matter on which I have held 
the same views for more than twenty years.” 





Current Misquotations. 


There are three different ways in which a 
passage may be misquoted: 1. The words may 
be wrongly given; 2. The meaning given to 
the passage may be different from that intended 
by the author; and 3. The passage may be 
attributed to a wrong person. 

In each of these cases alike the passage is 
misquoted, although in common parlance that 
term is usually limited to cases where there is a 
verbal mistake in the quotation. Every one 
who has given any attention to our English 
colloquial speech is well aware how much it is 
indebted to our English Bible. Consciously, or 
unconsciously every day and hour of our lives 
we are making use of the phrases and expres- 
sions of the Old and New Testaments. They 
form the very warp and woof of our ordinary 
speech. That under these circumstances a pas- 
sage from the Bible should be occasionally mis- 
quoted would be but natural; but that, with 
our Bibles daily, or at least weekly, in our 
hands, any passage could be continually and 
universally misquoted may well seem incredible. 
It is, however, true. Who has not heard, nay, 
who has not again and again employed the 
hackneyed quotation, “He who runs may read?” 
It is not only constantly used in common con- 
versation, but it is also a favorite commonplace 
of poets, prose writers and public speakers. 
And who has ever seen or heard the words 
used in any sense but this—‘“ that the writing 
is so legible that a man can read it as he runs.” 
But assuredly the Hebrew prophet from whom 
the quotation is taken neither said nor thought 
of saying anything of the kind. Habakkuk is 
foretelling the vengeance which the Chaldeans 
would inflict upon the land because of its un- 
godliness, and writes (chap. ii.2): “And the 


Lord answered me and said, Write the vision 
and make it plain upon tables that he may run 
that readeth it.” Obviously the prophet is to 
write so plainly that anyone who reads it may 
understand it and run away and escape from 
the coming vengeance. It is not that he may 
run and read, but that he may read and run. 

The Bible is sometimes, as we have seen, 
robbed of what belongs to it; but on the other 
hand, it is sometimes improperly credited with 
what does not belong to it. There are several 
proverbial sayings which are very generally, 
but erroneously supposed to be taken from the 
Bible. “God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” and “Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
both come under this category. Both are, with- 
out doubt, very excellent sayings, but certainly 
not biblical. The former, we are told by the 
compiler of “Familiar Quotations,” was first 
used by Sterne, who puts it into the mouth of 
Maria in the “Sentimental Journey.” The 
other passage—“ Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness”—is given with quotation marks in one of 
John Wesley’s sermons; but the origin of it is 
not known. The compiler of “ Familiar Quota- 
tions” says that a Jewish lecturer, reported in 
The Jewish World, asserts that this proverb has 
been for centuries taught by the Rabbis in the 
Talmud, both as a religious principle and as a 
sanitary law. The common sayings, “ Pouring 
oil on the troubled waters,” and, “The war 
horse scents the battle from afar,” are also, as a 
recent writer in Notes and Queries says, very 
generally believed to come from the Bible. 
But the Bible will be searched in vain for 
either of them. On the other hand, as the last- 
mentioned writer says, the expression by “skin 
of my teeth,” which many regard as vulgar 
slang, is in reality biblical. It is the unhappy 
Job (ix. 20) who exclaims in the bitterness of 
his anguish, “I am escaped with the skin of my 
teeth.” 





Make Haste !—Some years ago, when travel- 
ling through Palestine, we were nearly benighted. 
We had left Hebron in the morning, and had 
come leisurely along, passing through Bethlehem, 
and visiting the gardens of Solomon on the way. 
The sun began to get low ere we caught our first 
glimpse of Jerusalem, and on reaching the plain 
of Rephaim we had to increase our speed. Ina 
little the sun set, and we saw a man come out 
from the Jaffa gate and stand upon a small 
hillock, shouting with all his might, as if fore- 
warning of danger, and gesticulating wildly, as 
if to call our attention to what he was announc- 
ing. 

“What is the man saying?” we asked our 
guide. 

“He is shouting, ‘Yellah! Yellah!” 

“What does that mean ?” 

“Come along! Come along!’ 

We now found we were about to be shut out, 
and this messenger had come out to warn us that 
the gate was about to be closed. We made 
haste, as we did not at all relish the thought of 
being kept all night outside the walls. We were 
just in time; no more. We entered, and the gate 
closed behind us. “The door was shut.” (Matt. 
xxv. 10). 

The lesson we learned was, “ Make haste !”— 
a lesson which some of us never forget. So 
near being shut out of the earthly Jerusalem! 
What if we were to be not almost, but altogether, 
shut out of the Heavenly City !—Dr. H. Bonar, 


, 





But as reprobate silver, is too much the re- 
ligious worshippers of the world. 
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A Plea for Tract Distribution. 


More than twenty years ago, a young man in a 
neighboring city was favored with a remarkable 
visitation of Divine love. His parents noticed a 
great change in him, which they thought was 
evidence of a preparation for usefulness in the 
church. He spent much time in reading the 
Bible, Friends’ tracts, and other religious pub- 
lications. Respecting the Scriptures, he said 
they were opened to his understanding with a 
personal application that he had never pre- 
viously known. He sent to Philadelphia for 
some of our tracts for distribution. The princi- 
ples we profess, he said, are the Truth, and he 
wondered everybody did not see them to be 
such. In a few weeks he died, after a short 
sickness. 

There are many Friends who are alive to the 
importance of embracing opportunities, which 
frequently arise, of handing out short essays on 
moral and religious subjects. A large amount 
of good -seed is thus sown, some of which we 
may trust, will be received into prepared ground, 
and in the future yield a harvest of good. 

Those who are separated by distance from 
their fellow professors, may, in this way, dis- 
seminate precious truths among their neighbors 
and others with whom they come in contact ; 
and they should be encouraged in the good 
work. Those who go from their homes on ac- 
count of health, or on business or other errands, 
can often find persons in whose minds is a 
desire to know the truth. It is well to be pro- 


vided with tracts on different subjects; but if 
that upon which particular information is de- 
sired by those we meet, should not be among 
the number on hand, it may afterward be mailed 


to a given address. 

When several families of Friends live near 
each other, they can often co-operate with each 
other to advantage through an auxiliary tract 
association. In several of the Yearly Meetings 
such organizations are working to good satis- 
faction, and it is hoped that the number of 
these may be increased. 

In our own borders there are at present no 
such auxiliaries in operation. It is so con- 
venient to call at the Depository, or to order all 
that an individual wishes to distribute, that it 
would seem to be unnecessary to do more. Yet 
in many neighborhoods there are factories, 
shops, and other industrial establishments, em- 
ploying a large number of work-people, whose 
families might be visited by young people and 
others, where the individual could not spare the 
time. In such cases co-operation would be 
attended with advantages. I would suggest, why 
should not our Friends at Germantown, Chester, 
Wilmington, Media, Woodbury, Haddonfield, 
Moorestown, and other places, act upon this 
suggestion? Any detail of organization can be 
obtained from our agent, Jacob Smedley, 304 
Arch Street. E. M. 


THe baptism of Jesus Christ, of which He 
was lord and administrator, according to the 
nature of his office and kingdom, is even by 
John the Baptist declared to be that of fire 
(not water) and of the Holy Ghost, of which 
water-baptism was but the forerunner; and is, 
by them that now practice it, called but the 
outward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual grace; and therefore not the grace 
itself; which grace, as the Apostle saith, is 
sufficient for us, and which we believe, profess 
and experience to be come by Jesus Christ, 


who is the substance of all signs and shadows 
to true believers; he being no more a Jew or 
Christian that is one outwardly, by the cutting 
or washing of the flesh; but he is a Jew or 
Christian who is one inwardly, and circumcision 
and baptism is of the heart, in the spirit, and 
not in the letter, whose praise is therefore not 
of men, but of God. And this baptism Christ 
preferred and recommended at his farewell to 
his disciples: in reverence and duty to whom, 
to say nothing of the abuse of water-baptism, 
we decline the use thereof.— William Penn. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


The Cactus as Food.—When divested of the 
thorns which so thickly beset them, the cactuses 
are said to make nutritious and acceptable food 
to stock. The*thorns may be destroyed by 
drawing the plants over a fire. 


Inhaled a Sand Bur.—A special despatch to 
the Lincoln (Nebraska) Call from Wahoo, Neb., 
says: “Mrs. Adolph Solon met with a peculiar 
and painful accident yesterday. Some sand 
burs had caught on her gloves, and she was 
picking them off with her teeth and inhaled a 
breath of air when just in the act of taking one 
of the burs off the gloves and sucked it down 
her throat into her left lung. It is likely that 
tracheotomy will have to be performed to ex- 
tract the bur.” 


A Deep Well.—A remarkable instance of the 
increase of temperature in the earth toward the 
centre has been presented at Pesth, where the 
deepest artesian well in the world is that now 
being bored for the purpose of supplying the 
public baths and other establishments with hot 
water. A depth of 8140 feet has already been 
reached, and it furnishes 176,000 gallons daily 
at a temperature of 158° Fahrenheit. The 
municipality have recently voted a large sub- 
vention, in order that one boring may be con- 
tinued to a greater depth, not only to obtain a 
larger volume of water, but at a temperature of 
176° Fahrenheit. 


How a Salmon Escaped a Seal.—Passengers 
on the ferry from Vancouver were treated to a 
novel and rather exciting spectacle yesterday 
morning. Just as the boat was approaching the 
Oregon shore a salmon was seen pursued by a 
seal. The fish swam near the surface, and 
although evidently putting forth its best en- 
deavors, the seal kept close behind it. The fish 
in its terror frequently leaped from the water; 
but all its doublings and turnings were in vain. 
The seal followed in its track like a bloodhound. 
The passengers became quite excited watching 
the race, and everyone wished to see the salmon 
escape its pursuer. At length the boat drew 
near, but the seal was too intent on its prey, 
which was almost within its grasp, to pay any 
attention to the boat or the passengers; but 
just as it was about to seize the salmon the 
latter made a leap and landed on the apron of 
the boat. A cruel, hard-hearted member of the 
boat’s crew captured the exhausted fish, and, 
instead of restoring it to the water when a safe 
distance from the seal, sold it to a farmer. It 
is well known that seals and sea lions prey on 
salmon, but it is seldom that such a scene as 
that above described is witnessed.—Portland 
Oregonian. 

The Prairie Owls.—These birds may generally 
be seen sitting on a heap of sand thrown up by 
the prairie dog in digging his hole. This hole 
is appropriated by the owl for his house, and as 
you ride past he never fails to salute you with 
a very polite bow. Because of the positive 


good he does in the destruction of man 
harmful insects and reptiles, and especially the 
scorpion, he should have protection. In Southern 
California and the warmer parts of Utah and 
Arizona, every summer evening brings forth 
numbers of scorpions. They get into the gardens 
and infest the paths and walks about dooryard 
and gardens; and but for the appetite and in- 
dustry of the owl they would become an intol- 
erable nuisance in these hot climates for three 
or four months of the year. At such seasons 
our little owl comes quietly about the house at 
dusk, every night, and picks up the scorpions 
by scores. Usually he has some place near by, 
as the cornice of the house or some broad beam 
in the barn, where he deposits his load and eats 
what he desires. He devours only the soft part 
of the body of the scorpion, leaving the head, 
claws and tail of the reptile, until there may be 
found a quart or more of such remains, at the 
place he has chosen for his nightly banquet.— 
Forest and Stream. 


A Ruined City in Texas.—The surveys being 
made for the Kansas City, El Paso and Mexican 
Railroad pass along a flow of lava, which con- 
sists of a sea of black glass, agitated at the 
moment of cooling in ragged waves of fantastic 
shapes. These lava waves or ridges are from 
10 to 12 feet high, with combing crests. The 
lava flow is about 40 miles long, and from 1 to 
10 miles wide. For miles on all sides the 
country is the most desolate that can be im- 
agined. It has been literally burnt up. It 
consists of fine white ashes. To the north of the 
lava flow the surveyors have come upon the 
ruins of Gran Guivera, known to the early 
Spanish explorers, but which have been seldom 
visited. They found the ruins to be of gigantic 
stone buildings, made in the most substantial 
manner, and of grand proportions. One of them 
was four acres in extent.—Scientific American. 

Aeration of Sewage-—Dr. Dupre states that 
the destruction of the organic matter in sewage 
so as to render it harmless is accomplished 
wholly by minute organisms, which require the 
presence of oxygen to enable them to live and 
perform their work. Hence the importance of 
a full supply of air. Without this these healthy 
organisms cannot operate, and the putrefactive 
process sets in. 


Nervous System of the Chinese—The North 
China Herald says that the Chinese as a race 
are much less nervous than the Europeans :— 
“The Chinaman can write all day, work all 
day, stand in one position all day, weave, beat 
gold, carve ivory, do infinitely tedious jobs 
forever and ever, and discover no more signs 
of weariness and irritation than if he were a 
machine.” This statement is too strongly ex- 
pressed to be taken as literally true. 


Qualities of Wood.—According to Professor 
Sargent, the strongest wood in the United States 
is that of the nutmeg hickory of the Arkansas 
region, and the weakest is the West Indian 
birch. The most elastic is the tamarack—the 
white or shellbark hickory standing far below 
it. The least elastic, and the lowest in specific 
gravity, is the wood of the Ficus aurea. The 
highest specific gravity, upon which in general 
depends value as fuel, is attained by the blue 
wood of Texas.—Scientific American. 


Items. 


The Mohonk Conference.—A meeting of Indian 
Commissioners and of others specially interested in 
the welfare of the American Indians, has recently 
been held at Lake Mohonk, as has been annually 
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done for several years past. Among the conclu- 
sions reached in the discussions which took place, 
the first was the necessity for an adequate system of 
courts under the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, for the protection and government of the In- 
dians. ‘During the present transition period the 
Indian cannot, either with safety or justice, be given 
over to the protection of State and local courts, 
which are often inaccessible and not always im- 

artial; nor left to petty police tribunals organized 
by and dependent on the will of the Indian agent, 
tribunals essentially inconsistent with the funda- 
mental provisions of the Constitution.” 

The second conclusion was the need of a more 
thorough system of education. “ It is the duty of 
the Federal Government to undertake at once the 
entire task of furnishing primary and secular edu- 
eation for all Indian children of school age on the 
reservations under Federal control.” 

“We call upon the Department of the Interior to 
inaugurate at once a thorough and comprehensive 
system providing, at national expense, on princi- 
ples analogous to those which experience has in- 
corporated in our public school system, for the edu- 
cation of all Indian children in its ward and care, 
in all the elements of education essential to civilized 
life and good citizenship.” 

In the carrying out the educational system thus 
called for, the Conference thought the Government 
ought not to interfere with private or church schools 
which are laboring in the same good cause; and in 
which religious instruction may be given which the 
Government could not supply. 


of an enactment that henceforth the Courts in India 
shall not enforce marriages between boys under 
twenty and girls under fifteen.” 

The opinions of the native press are a startling 
index of India’s progress. Almost without excep- 
tion, it champions Rukmabai’s cause, and some even 
look upon her asa martyr. The Indian Spectator 
says, from its Hindu stand-point: “If Rukmabai 
did not consent to be given in marriage to the man 
who now claims her as his wife, then the judgment 
of the Court, under which she may be sent to jail, 
is more preposterous and unjust than the judgment 
of the Jews who convicted Jesus and got Him 
crucified. 

Another paper, The Bengalee, says: “It is impos- 
sible for us to view with unconcern the circum- 
stances of a case which reveals, more than any 
thing else has yet done, the urgent necessity of an 
important social reform. It teaches a moral which 
we would do well to lay to heart. If Rukmabai had 
been more fortunately wedded, and in the maturity 
of years, she would probably have been the center 
of a prosperous and happy family. She would not 
have been the inmate of a prison. Apart from 
other objections, child-marriage perpetuates an out- 
rage upon womankind. So unnatural is the insti- 
tution that, in the most solemn event of life, the 
party most deeply concerned has no voice. An or- 
dinary contract becomes void if one of the contract- 
ing parties is of immature years. But the most 
solemn contract of life, one of the most holy sacra- 
ments of religion, is performed by babes and strip- 
lings. Nothing is more illogical, nothing more 
disastrous, from whatever point of view we may 
choose to look at the matter.” 


SS ee 


To one who was accustomed to worry, a friend 
who avoided worry as much as possible, said :— 
“What would you do if you stopped every time 
to consider the possibilities of every act. 1 know 
of a woman who walked across a smooth carpeted 
floor; she fell, broke her hip joint, and died in 
a few days. I knew of a neighbor who ate his 
dinner, and fell dead as he rose from the table. 
Another went to sleep well and never woke; 
another rode out and was killed.” Thus, in- 
stance after instance might be mentioned, for 
every daily act, if we had travelled, or read 
much, or met many persons. 
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revive it in all its malignant strength anew.— 
Trench. 





WELL said the Apostle Peter, Our beloved 
brother Paul in all his epistles, writes things 
which are hard to be understood, which they 
who are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they 
do the other Scriptures, unto their own destruc- 
tion. 

Peter was an illiterate man, and so an un- 
learned man in natural or artificial learning of 
tongues and languages; but he. was a man of 
great learning in the heavenly spiritual school 
of Christ. All who come to learn of Christ, 
Paul and Peter’s heavenly Master, they are 
taught by Him to understand their words, and 
to have unity with them; and such are of one 
mind concerning them. But they who are not 
yet come to learn of Christ, as He is the Light 
of the world, they are not come to the right 
understanding of the holy men’s words which 
are recorded in the Holy Scriptures; and this 
is the cause that they are not of one mind 
concerning them, but in very many contrary 
minds, and in tumultuous controversies about 
the meanings of them.— Wm. Gibson, 1678. 





Gambling and Suicide.—At the celebrated gam- 
bling resort, Monte Carlo, there have been 49 sui- 
cides of ruined gamblers in two and a half months. 
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Nervous Excitement in Religious Meetings.—On 
this subject, The Christian Advocate remarks, that 
sometimes “the wave of religious feeling rises so 
high that the nervous system temporarily succumbs 
to it. Sometimes it takes the form of catalepsy, 
and men lie rigid for hours; at others, of a convul- 
sive twitching and jerking; often it is merely help- 
lessness. Such collapses may become epidemic, and 
persons with little or no religion may yield to the 
contagion. These furnish no conclusive proof that 
a person is in the enjoyment of much or any re- 
ligion, but they may accompany the highest degrees 
of piety. Such manifestations are not confined to 
true religion, but abound in false systems. The 
Spinning Dervishes often sink unconscious, and re- 
main so for a considerable period. It is largely a 
question of temperament and of the state of the 
community.” ‘“ Deep emotion is some persons oc- 
casions tears; in some, a solemn awe; in others, it 
may reach such a point as to cause unconsciousness. 
It is better to maintain self-control.” 

“Nothing is so valuable to an intelligent Chris- 
tian as the full possession of the faculties which 
God has given him.” 


Hindoo Womanhood.—In an article under this 
heading, in The Christian Advocate, reference is 
made to the case of a Hindoo woman (Rukmabai) 
a child-wife in Bombay, who has been sentenced to 
imprisonment because she refuses to live with the 
husband chosen for her. She was married at the 
age of eleven, without her consent, in accordance 
with their customs. 

After her education was completed (which was 
unusually liberal) her husband stepped forward and 
claimed her. He was ignorant, uneducated, and a 
consumptive. She refused to live with him. He 
appealed to a Justice, who dismissed the case on 

rounds of equity. He then appealed to a higher 

ourt, which remanded the case to be tried on the 
facts. This Justice declared a decision in accord- 
ance with the strict letter of Hindu law, and ordered 
Rukmabai to live with her husband, or failing 
compliance, to be sent to prison for six months. 

Rukmabai replied that she could not obey. Ina 
touching letter she declares that she is willing to go 
to prison and to death, if thereby she can arouse 
public thought to the revolting custom of child- 
marriage. She realizes the battle she is fighting is 
not for her own happiness, so much as it is a plea 
for the rights of her Hindu sisters all through the 
land. She appeals to the queen “to signalize the 
jubilee year of her reign by procuring the passing 





Those who are accustomed to weigh the mean- 
ing of words, and to select such as will aceu- 
rately convey the ideas they wish to express, are 
aware of the danger there is of false impressions 
being made by the use of terms which, although 
in one sense true, yet may foster erroneous views 
in themselves and in others. An illustration of 
this danger we think may be found in expres- 
sions frequently used by writers or speakers on 
religious subjects, which speak of salvation being 
secured by our accepting Christ, or accepting the 
salvation which He offers. 

One of the meanings of the word accept, is to 
take an offered gift; and with this meaning in 
his mind, a person listening to such teaching 
may gradually come to believe that the religion 
of Christ requires nothing more than simply to 
receive salvation; unless the teacher is careful 
to point out the accompanying conditions which 
Christ and his Apostles have clearly laid down 
as necessary to be observed. If we turn to the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” which is the most im- 
portant compendium of Christian doctrine of 
which we have any record, we find it full of 
practical directions to be observed by the dis- 
ciples of Christ; showing that there is a work 
and service for man to perform; and that the 
kingdom of heaven is not promised to every one 
that acknowledges Christ as Lord, but to him 
“that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” 

Many passages of similar import might be 
quoted from the New Testament—such as “ strive 
to enter in at the strait gate ;’ “ Work out your 
own salvation ;” “Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only,” &c. All of which show that 
it is a part of the plan of salvation, that man 
should co-operate with the Divine Power and 
Spirit of God “ which worketh in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.” Without sub- 
mission to the operations of this Power, there 
can be no well-founded hope of salvation ; for it is 
through it we are redeemed from the defilements 
of sin, and prepared for admission into that 


Temptation Never count a temptation so 
triumphed over, so beaten off, that it will never 
assault you any more. Satan has been called 
Beelzebub, or the god of flies, some tell us, 
becanse he will not take a repulse; because he 
comes back again and again; because it is im- 
possible so to drive him away that he will not 
return. Consider the Lord of Glory himself. 
When the tempter, thrice encountered and 
thrice defeated in the wilderness, left Him, it 
was only, as we are expressly told, “for a 
season.” There were other hours and powers of 
darkness still to come, when the Prince of this 
world should make further proof in the garden 
whether there was not something which he 
could claim for his own even in that Lord, who 
had so foiled and baffled him in the desert. 
And shall we think that when he departs from 
us it is more than for a season? Never, so long 
as you bear about these sinful bodies, count any 
corruption to be so dead in you that you are 
perfectly safe from it henceforth, that it can 
never stir or trouble you again. How much 
that seems dead, by a sad experience, will be 
shown to have been only sleeping—like snakes, 
which, frozen in winter, lose, for awhile, their 
power to harm, appear as though there were no 
life in them, but, brought to the warmth, can 
hiss and sting again. How many an old cor- 
ruption is, perhaps, at this moment thus torpid 
and inactive in us, which yet only waits the 
returning warmth of a suitable temptation to 
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celestial city where nothing that is impure or 
unholy can ever enter. 

Nor is there anything in this view inconsistent 
with the declaration of the Apostle, that it is “ the 
Grace of God which bringeth salvation”—for 
man cannot of himself work the works of God, 
but is dependent on this “free gift,” this Light, 
Grace and Spirit, of which our blessed Redeemer 
said, “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on the 22nd instant, sustained the constitution- 
ality of the prohibition law of Iowa. The point at 
issue was the right to manufacture intoxicating liquors 
solely for exportation to other States, despite the State 
law, and it was pleaded that the prohibitory feature, 
in so far as the manufacture for exportation is con- 
cerned, was in conflict with the constitutional pro- 
visions giving Congress the sole right to regulate inter- 
State commerce. The case was that of J. S. Kidd, a 
distiller, plaintiff in error, vs. I. E. Pearson and S. J. 
Loughras. The Court holds, in an opinion by Justice 
Lamar, that the State law prohibiting both the manu- 
facture and the sale, except for mechanical, medicinal, 
culinary and sacramental purposes, is not in conflict 
with the inter-State commerce provisions, and the de- 
cision of the Iowa Court is sustained. 

The first session of the Fiftieth Congress ended on 
the 20th instant, by adjournment sine die. The whole 
number of bills and joint resolutions passed during the 
session, was 1443, of which 1197 were approved by the 
President, 95 became laws without his signature, 128 
were vetoed, and 23 failed for want of signature at the 
time of adjournment. 

A telegram has been received at the Treasury De- 
partment from the Collector of Customs at Port Town- 
send, Washington Territory, saying that the steamer 
Aucon, from Sitka, had landed a Chinaman at Victoria, 

3ritish Columbia, on his way to Port Townsend, and 

asking whether he should be allowed toland. In reply, 
Assistant Secretary Maynard telegraphed as follows : 
“ Act of October, 1888, prositively prohibits landing of 
Chinese laborers who have departed from United States 
territory. Chinese, per Aucon, from Alaska, cannot 
land. 

The acting Secretary of the Treasury has received a 
telegram from the Customs Collector at San Francisco, 
asking if Chinese laborers arriving from China in 
transit for either Panama or across the territory of the 
United States to Cuba can be landed at San Francisco, 
and, if so, how they are to be guarded. Acting Secre- 
tary Thompson telegraphed in reply that “ Chinese 
laborers cannot land on United States territory whether 
for transit to foreign countries or otherwise.” 

The Sioux chiefs on Seventh-day last, formally noti- 
fied Secretary Vilas that they had rejected, by a large 
majority, the propositions made by the President on 
the 17th inst. They submitted a counter proposition 
agreeing to accept $1.25 per acre, the money to be paid 
at once. This proposition, the Secretary declared, 
could not for a moment be entertained by the Govern- 
ment. A small minority signified their willingness to 
the proposition. This concludes all negotiations under 
the new law, which were opened by the appointment 
of the Sioux Commission. Secretary Vilas expressed 
the opinion that one of the principal reasons for the 
rejection of his propositions was due to the fact that 
the execution of the law would break up tribal rela- 
tions, thus depriving the chiefs of their present au- 
thority. 

A telegram from Muskogee, Indian Territory, says 
the Creek Council has, in session at the capital of Oke- 
mugee, passed a bill providing for the disposition and 
settlement of so much of the land known as Kolohama 
as the Muskogees have an intere-t in. Chief L. C. 
Perryman promptly approved the measure. “ This is 
the strongest step ever taken toward the opening of 
that coveted country.” 

A telegram from Los Angeles, California, says ne- 
otiations are going on between the President of the 
Jniversity of Southern California and Alva Clarke, of 

Cambridge, for the construction of a 42-inch lens, for 
the biggest telescope in the world, to be erected on one 
of the lofty mountains near Los Angeles. Clarke says 
he can make such a lens in five years for $100,000. It 
will be eight inches larger than the Lick telescope, 
and will bring the moon within sixty miles of the 
earth. 

A despatch from Belvidere, New Jersey, says the 
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effect of the local option election in Warren County 
has been to bankrupt a number of the liquor men. 

During the week ending Tenth Month 22nd, there 
were reported 86 new cases of yellow fever and one 
death, at Fernandina, Florida; 16 cases and 6 deaths, 
at Gainesville; 15 cases and 5 deaths at Decatur, 
Ala.; and 250 cases and 16 deaths, at Jacksonville, 
Fla. At the last named place, the total of cases re- 
ported is 3839, and deaths 332. 

A large bed of pine potter’s clay has been discovered 
at Parsons, Kansas. It is said to be the only deposit 
known west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 337, an in- 
crease of 4 over the preceding week, and 9 over the 
corresponding week last year. Of the foregoing 163 
were males and 174 females: 55 died of consumption ; 
25 of pneumonia; 21 of old age; 19 of diseases of the 
heart ; 14 of convulsions; 12 of apoplexy; 12 of ty- 
phoid fever; 11 of marasmus, and 10 of casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1083; 4’s, 127}; currency 
6’s, 121 a 131. 

Cotton was in limited demand, on a basis of 10} cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed was dull but unchanged. Quotations: Winter 
bran, choice, $16.75; do. do., fair to good, $16 a $16.50; 
spring bran, as to quality, $15.50 a $16; white mid- 
dlings, $19 a $21; red middlings, $16.50 a $18. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was firmly held, because of 
small supplies, but demand was light. Western and 
Pennsylvania super., $3.85 a $4; do., do., extras, $4 a 
$4.25; No. 2 winter family, $4.373 a $4.75; Pennsyl- 
vania family, $5 a $5.10; do., roller process, $5.25 a 
$6; western, clear, $5 a $5.50; do., straight, $5 60 a $6; 
winter patent, fair to choice, $6.25 a $7; Minnesota, 
clear, old, $5.50 a $6; do., straight, old, $6.25 a $6.75; 
do., patent, old, $7 a $7.50. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 43 cts.; 
medium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2 
a 3 cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4 cts.; common, 2 a 3 cts. Lambs, 3} a 
6} cts. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicagos, 83 a 8} cts; fair Westerns, 
8} a 85 cts.; State, 8 cts. 

Milch calves were active and higher at 3 a7 cts. 

Milch cows were fair request at $25 a $55. 

ForetGn.—The Times of the 16th instant devotes an 
entire page to an impartial review of both Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s book and the report of the German physicians 
on the illness of the late Emperor Frederick, and, 
after a calm dissection of both, decides that Mackenzie 
is shown to have applied the knife in the treatment of 
the Kaiser’s throat oftener than did his German col- 
leagues. The prolongation of the unfortunate contro- 
versy does not help Mackenzie except in the increase 
of the sale of his book, but on the contrary swells the 
already large number of persons who believe that he 
has permitted himself to make statements which the 
circumstances do not justify and whose absolute ac- 
curacy he cannot prove. 

London, Tenth Month, 17th.—The Times’ defence in 
the Parnell libel action has been presented to the 
Seotch Court. C. 8. Parnell, on Eighth Month 10th, a 
day prior to the opening of the Edinburgh action, 
obtained a writ in the Court of Queen’s Bench for the 
same libel; the case, therefore, must first be tried in 
the English court. 

On the 22d instant the great libel suit of the London 
Times against C. S. Parnell and other distinguished 
Irishmen commenced. The case was opened by a 
speech of the Attorney General. 

It is reported that the differences of opinion among 
the Currency Commission have been settled, and that 
the report will decidedly favor bi-metallism. 

A despatch from Paris, dated Tenth Month 22d, 
states that an attempt has been made by incendiaries 
to destroy the Fontainebleau forest. Fires were started 
in five different places, and were extinguished with 
difficulty. A large quantity of forage was consumed. 
The loss is 1,250,000 francs. Two men have been 
arrested on suspicion of having started the fires, 

Acting on the advice of Italian and foreign clericals, 
the Pope has decided to instruct the bishops through- 
out the world to continue to agitate for the restoration 
of the temporal power of the Pope. 

A despatch from Potenza, Italy, says that there were 
400 passengers on a train, which was crushed by a 
landslide the latter part of last week. One hundred 
and fifty dead and wounded have been identified. 
Many of the victims are unknown. Scores continue 
to be unearthed. Soldiers are working hard at the 
wreck. The work is impeded by cold and snow. An 
entire theatrical company was killed. A young priest 
was buried for two hours, and when extracted it was 


found that his hair had turned white. An entire 
family, consisting of six persons, was killed. It is 
estimated that 200,000 cubic metres of earth fell upon 
the line. Many of the passengers who escaped with 
their lives left the scene immediately after the acci- 
dent. It is, therefore, impossible, as yet, to tell the 
exact number of the killed. 

The rearranging of the Russian troops in the 
vicinity of the Austrian frontier is proceeding actively 
in response to the movements of the Austrian forces, 
No special change in the relations between the two 
countries has taken place. The movement of the 
Russian troops is merely a measure of precaution. 

The Haytian Minister at Washington has received 
a cable despatch from Port au Prince, dated the 17th 
instant, announcing the election on that day by the 
National Assembly of General Francois Denys Legitime 
as President of the Republic. Cape Hayti, Gonaives 
and St. Mare having revolted against the Legitime 
Government, have been closed to foreign commerce, 
and a naval force is before said ports to enforce the 
decree of the Government against all vessels endeavor- 
ing to evade the same. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown Boarpina Scuoon.— The Winter 
Session will open on Third-day, the 30th of Tenth 
Month. 

Conveyances will be at Westtown Station, on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad on that day, 
to meet the trains that leave the Broad Street Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at Broad and 
Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, at 7.01, 8.53 and 11.13 A. m., 
and 2.47, 4.55 and 5.51 Pp. M. 

The Union Transfer Company will send for baggage 
to any place in the built-up part of Philadelphia, if 
notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St., at the 
S. E. corner of Broad and Chestnut St., at the Baggage- 
room, Fifteenth St., above Market, or at Market St. 
Ferry (north side); and will deliver it at the Broad 
St. Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at 
a charge of 25 cents per trunk, to be paid either when 
the order is given or when the trunk is called for. 
For the same charge they will collect baggage from 
any of the other railroad depots. if the railroad checks 
held for such baggage are left at one of the offices of 
the Transfer Company above designated. In all cases 
it must be stated that the baggage is to go to West- 
town Boarding School, Westtown Station, on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. 

Pupils are requested to assemble at the School 
romptly on Third-day, in order that the classes may 
e organized, and the regular school-work begin on 

Fourth-day. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ meeting-house, Fourth and 
Arch Sts., Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Ninth Month 
16th, 1888, Witn1AmM Arcuut and SARAH M. CALLEY, 
both of this city. 

———., at Friends’ Meeting Sixth and Noble Sts., 
Philadelphia, on Third-day, Tenth Month, 16th, 1888, 
WALTER Sours, son of Dr. E. W. South, late of Plain- 
field, N. J., and Maria E. Pennock, daughter of 
the late J. Liddon Pennock. 

, at Friends’ meeting-house, Muncy, Lycom- 
ing Co., Penna., on Fourth-day, Tenth Month 3rd, 
1888, Henry E. Warner, Jr., son of Thomas A. and 
Matilda W. Warner, and Annre, daughter of Richard 
H., and Eleanor 8. Ecroyd, both of Muncy Township. 

——,, at the same time and place, WILLIAMS, 
son of Sarah and the late Joseph Whitaker, of Pine 
Iron Works, Berks Co., Penna., and MArsorie R,, 
daughter of Richard H., and Eleanor 8. Ecroyd, of 
Muncy Township. 
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Diep, suddenly, at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, on the 11th 
of Sixth Month, 1888, Lewis W. Taytor, in the 3lst 
year of his age, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, N. J. 

, on the 27th of Eighth Month, 1888, at her 
home in Valley Mills, Indiana, SARAH MILLs, a mem- 
ber and elder of Beech Grove Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, in the 75th year of her age. This dear 
Friend for many years manifested to those around her 
that she was adorned with a meek and quiet spirit. 
When prostrated with lingering illness, she often ex- 
ae a desire to be kept patient, which seemed to 
ye mercifully granted ; and her friends have the com- 
forting assurance that her end was peace. 
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